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A THIRTEENTH-CENTURY 
STATUE OF THE VIRGIN 
AND CHILD 
| HE thirteenth is the golden 
age of French Gothic 
the century of the greatest sculptures of 


and of 


century 
sculpture. I[t 1s 
Chartres and Amiens and Paris, 
ill-fated Rheims. It is the century of th 
unknown sculptor to whose master chisel 
Virgin and 
into the 


we owe the statue of the 


Child which has recently come 
possession of the Museum 
Anvyon familiar 


sculpture in the 


Gothic 
setting for 

only too 
from 


who is with 


architectural 


which it was designed, knows 


well that such sculpture, removed 


its original surroundings and exhibited in 
little of 


museum gallery, loses not a 


its charm. [his is particularly true of 
thirteenth-century sculpture. In the Ro- 
manesque period, architecture had over- 


the sculpture 


adorned it; in the fourteenth and 
centuries conditions were re- 


versed: but the cathedrals of the thirteenth 


shadowed in importance 


a perfect and harmonious 
In this great period, 


century exhibit 
union of the two arts 
integral part of the 


sculptor’s problem 


the sculpture 1s an 
architecture, and the 


was the creation of a decorative ensemble 


1 


rather 
intended to be self-sufficient and designed 


than the execution of single figures 


without reference to their eventual use. 

[he visitor must keep this in mind when 
he stands before the statue recently pur- 
chased by the Museum, and now exhibited 
of Gothic 


| art on the second 
floor of Wing J. Let him forget the other 


in the gallery 


objects around him, and try to visualize 
this gracious statue of the Virgin and 
Child as it might have been seen by those 


artist worked. Let him 


for whom the 
imagine, perhaps, the deep-set portal ol a 
church, where, against the trumeau which 
separates the two doors through which the 
faithful enter into the house of God, might 
the Virgin, supported 


stand the 
by a high pedestal and surmounted by 
may 


Statue Ol 
canopy. On either side, the sculptor 
have added figures of holy personages and 
saints, and, in the tympanum above, scenes 


from the history of Our Lady. Such would 


{2 
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have been the scheme of decoration in one 
of the great cathedrals. It 
elaborate, of course, 1n the lesser churches 


Was not % 


Wherever our statue may have been shown, 
we may feel confident that it was designed 
for a definite place, and that it formed part 
of an ensemble to which both architect 
and sculptor had contributed. 

Sut let us return to Gallery 
The statue which engages out 
approximately life 
inches in height 


IT :J13 
attention is 

size, measuring 62! 
It is carved of stone. 
probably from the same stone as was used 
in the construction of the building whence 
Che surface of the stone has not 
Here and ther 


chisel are still 


it comes. 
been elaborately worked. 
indeed, the marks of the 
visible. This reminds us that it was cus- 
tomary in the Gothic period to paint and 
gild sculpture. A_ thin plaster 


covered the stone and upon this color and 


coat oft 


ilding applied. Our = statue. stil 
retains traces of its polychrome enrich- 
ment The effect furthei 
by the use of cabochons of colored glass 


ornamented crowns 


wer>re 


J 


was enhanced 
These simulated gems 
and brooches and the borders of garments 
is one may see on the Museum statue 
this instance most of the 
now missing from. their 
In other respects, however, the 
statue iS in marvelous condition, un- 
touched by the restorer’s hand 

The Virgin stands on a low hexagonal 
bending gracefully 


although in 
cabochons are 


settings. 


as she 


base, her bod, 
supports on her left arm the Christ Child 
who raises His right hand in blessing, while 
in the left He holds an orb, the symbol of 
\ veil covers the Virgin’s 
head; a roval rank 
Over her gown, girdled at the waist and 
falling in long folds to her feet, the Virgin 


His majesty. 


crown indicates her 


wears a mantle tied with a tasseled cord 


One end of the mantle 1s drawn across her 
body and gathered up under her left arm. 
On her breast 1s a jeweled brooch. The 
little Child is 
sown with long sleeves—by 
but one which had 


Christ dressed in a loose 
no means a 
picturesque garment, 
this advantage for sculptors who were 
with the forms of children, 


concealed most of the 


unfamiliar 
that it 
person 


successfully 
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marked by 
grace, this 
were, In the 
the Virgin's 

smile with 


her 


the figures 1s 


I he 


a feminine, 


pose ol 
aristocrath but 
Is epitomized, as it 


illumines 


quality 
which 
the tender, 
Virgin looks down at 


expression 
face In 
which th 
there 1s nothing of the cold austerity of the 
the Romanesque 
domesti- 


serene 
baby, 


Madonnas of 
the merely 


earlier 
period, nor of pretty 
city, too Intimate sometimes for the dignity 
which characterizes the later 


Me ther 


of the theme, 


Gothic ve Divine 


rsions ot the 


In the art of the thirteenth century, the 
Virgin descends from her throne to earth 
although she still wears her roval crown 


and forgets not the dignity which pertains 
Queen of Heaven 

man at the 
herself to 


Him in 


high rank as the 


advocate of sintul 


to her 
ind the 
justice seat. If she permits 
child and to 


mother might, 


smile upon her carr\ 


still she 1s 


ner arms as an 
ever mindful that she 1s blessed among 
women, and her love is spiritualized by 
reverencs 

In tl expression of this exquisite 
modesty of affection, our sculptor has been 


successful 
is his He 
simplifies form and movement until alone 
remain 
these truths are 


Equally 
problems 


cesstu 


minently suc 
artistic 


solution of 


the essential, significant tacts 
Emphasized in 


comprehe nded SO readily by the spectator 


this way, 


that an extraordinary impression of reality 


results We have still to note another 
aspect of the artistic performance, the 
achievement of abstract beauty. Here 


we are not concerned with religious thought 
or with truth of representation, but with 
pure design. This is the beauty of rhyth- 
lines, of harmonious shapes, of the 
order 


mi 
infinitels 
in design. 


which characterizes Gothic art of the great 


varied manifestations ot 


This quality of abstract beauty, 


period, is present to an unusual degree in 


the statue recently acquired by the Mu- 
seum. 

[The statue may be dated toward the 
close of the thirteenth century. Its simi- 
larity in stvle to the Vierge Dorée of 


Amiens, and the fact that the statue, which 
for several vears has been in private pos- 
session, came originally from the neighbor- 


hood of this celebrated cathedral, would 
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that the sculptor was strongly 
influenced by the Amiens 
Sculpture of this period, particularly works 


of the highest order, are so rarely available 


indicate 


ateliers of 


that the Museum may be congratulated 
upon the acquisition of this masterpiec 


of French Gothic sculpture. A 
writer! has said, ““A beautiful thing may 
be self-luminous with pleasure; or it may 


recent 


also glow with pleasure reflected from its 
truth or its moralitv.”” One would have 
to search far to find a more perfect illus. 
tration of this definition than the statue 
of the Virgin and Child which has oeca- 


sioned these notes 


LEONARDO 
EXHIBITION 


BY 
ON 


DRAWINGS 
DA VINCI 


IN Gallery 25 the Venetian and Bolo- 
St drawings have be en replaced by other 
drawings from the Museum collection 
lhe present exhibition is chosen from the 
Parma, Milan, and Genoa, and 


OTN 


Sc hools Ol 


given over to the school of 


Among these is the 


one wall is 
Raphael. 


nude man by Raphael himself, made dur- 


back of ; 


ing his stav in Florence, one of the drawings 


given by Cephas G. Thompson in_ 1887 
In the Genoese group the series of twelve 
luca Cambiaso 1s 


others 


brilliant drawings by 
worthy of comment, as are 
of the exhibit; but the chief interest will be 
drawings by 


many 
found in the two sheets of 
leonardo da Vinci which were purchased in 
1917 and are now shown for the first time 

In all probability have always 
been attributed to this but they 
were unknown to any of the prominent 
consequently do not 
occur in any of the lists. Since 1801 their 
history is traceable. On the folder in 
which they were kept up to the time ol 
their mounting for exhibition is an inscrip- 


these 


master, 


authorities and 


tion in French stating that they were 

given to J. Allen Smith by J. G. Legrand, 

May, 18o1.° The drawings were owned 
1B. |. Gilman. Museum Ideals, p. 44 


Souvenir d’amitié a J. Allen Smith par J.G 
Legrand en floréal an 9. No other information 


about either of these personages has as vet beef 
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later by Thomas Sully, the painter, who 
presumably acquired them during one of 
hispvisits to Europe, either In 1809-10 or 
more probably in 1837-38, when he painted 
the portrait of Queen Victoria. At Sully’s 
ath the drawings, with other property 


ul 
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OF ARI 

One of the sheets shows a pen and bistre 
drawing in circle about 2} inches in 
diameter in which a sleeping man ts seated 
under a tree while lizard 
fight on the rock where he leans his head 
It is an illustration for a bestiary, expound- 


a 


a snake and a 
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SHEET OF DRAWINGS BY LEONARDO DA_ VINCI 
of the painter, passed to his grandson, ing points ol natural history or moral 
Francis T. S. Darlev,! who in his turn precepts, on which Leonardo was engaged 
dequeathed the Leonardos to Thomas the subject of many manuscript pages 


Nash, from whom the Museum acquired 


them 

In igi4. Mr. Darley made a bequest to the 
VV _ ‘ ai 
Museum which included five paintings by Sully 
among them the original sketch from life of 
Jueen Victoria 


preserved in the library of the Institute 


of France. The explanation of the them 
of our drawing is given in the inscription 
above it in Leonardo’s exquisite and pt 
culiar right to left handwriting, which 
literally translated, reads thus: The greet 
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tim 
zard htul to t nan, seeing him adoring the Child, conceived more or less \dors 
eping, fights with the snake. He sees in the spint of the traditional Florentin Cat 
that h } not conquer, runs over the treatment of the subject inherited fron auld 
e of the man and wakes him, so that Fra Filippo Lippi. But in the sketches Milan 
snake sl} not harm the sleeping man the old theme 1s humanized and at t¢| memo 
\ companion work to ours. in_ the same time. glorified. In the — writer's that n 
Bont Collection at Bayonne, 1s repro- opinion, they mark the stage when th f Lo 
duced in Berenson’s Florentine Drawings, recognized rendering of the subject was — 
vol. 2, page 86. It 1s also a drawing in a being transformed in- Leonardo's mind 
ircle of about the me size and is in a nto the epoch-making composition of tl 
similar stvl Virgin of the Rocks 
On the reverse of this sheet are some The drawings are still far from the pro- 
scratchy pen sketches for the setting of a found sentiment and tull expression of t] 
masque or play, also notes and memoranda painting The group in the center 
Phere an indication of a barrel-vaulted proaches its general aspect) more near 
room with niches on the side walls, one than the others, but in it the theme ts still] 
marked with the word annun-tatori the usual one—the invention of the Ma. | 
announcers, and the end a seated figure donna’s posture, the one hand on Saint | 
n a mandorla trom which flames radiate John’s shoulder and the other in the gran 
The signification of another sketch to the gesture of consecration over the Christ 
right not apparent \bove are som Child, has not vet occurred to him, thougt 
figures and writing. The writing gives a the germ idea appears in the two out- 
list of characters in a play founded on the © stretched arms. The divinity and rever } 
story of Danae, and the actors who were ence of the children are but half suggested 
to take the part lhe whole inscription as n the drawing In the arrangement \ 
ir as it has been deciphered is as follows the Madonna’s mantle pulled out o\ 
Acrisio (Acrisius the tather of Danat the right arm the drawing is like the pic- | 
Giovann: Cristofano; (the next name un- ure; the definite indications of the fol 
leciphered then Danaé, Francesco Ro- suggest that the artist had arranged i \ 
mano; Mercury, Gianbattista Jove, drapery on a maquette or mannikin. Th oe 
Giovanni Francesco; Servant; Announcers Jower sketch, where the same posi Tu 
of the Festival: those marvel at the new folds are shown from another viewpoint, } which 
star and kneel down and these adore and bears out this idea. This lower drawing Depart 
kneel down and with music they finish in a space with an arched top, shows on ised 
he festival the tiny Christ Child lving on the ground the res 
he other sheet, 75 inches by 6} inches and there 1s a background—a corner ol would | 
s much more important. On it are draw- ruined room with a view of mountains s nstru 
ngs in pen and bistre of the Madonna — through an arch lhe other two drawings S Ori 
show different poses of the kneeling Virgin; } not be 
I ramarro fede nah ededo qi in each only the Christ Child is shown wit best of 
idorMe tato co Datte ne a Disscla esso vede ! . 
a potere vincere core sopr volto del omo e her; one has a suggestion of a pent-rooted | given b 
. dessta accio che essa bisscia non offenda shed in silver point for background. — Ther nd agr 
idorme tato homo are also two studies of babies in silver point We t 
Zacrisio gia cristofano lightly reinforced by pen and bistre. gatewal 
next line undeciphered Leonardo signed the contract in 1433 flattenc 
danae franco romano to paint the center picture of the altarpiec resting 
merc hurlo pian Dattista da | 


giove fla franco 
servo 
annatori della festa 


i quali si maravigliano 


della nova stella e s inginochiano 
e questa adorano e s ingino 
chiano e CO musicha finisco 

no ia testa 


210 


in the Church of San Francesco in Milan bv dow 


for the Contratérnita della Concezione other si 
this work was the Virgin of the Rocks the « 


ry 


It was at the time of his first visit to Milan much | 
and it t about this time lintels, j 
before that | should venture to place th with a \ 
drawing, that is to far from t 


iS a 


or somewhat 
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time of the numerous drawings for the in the slaty” ston The background 
Adoration and the Madonna with the the scroll design has been slightly cut 
Cat. The other sheet, the Allegory, away, not to form a relief but only to en- 
would date as well from the first visit to hance the design by a ground of different 
Milan, | believe, if only trom the masque — texture Sesides that, there was a piecc 
memoranda on the reverse, as it is known © of fresco about 35 x 20 inches, cut in two 


that much of Leonardo’s time tn the service 
of Lodovico was spent in arranging such 


iffairs 


pieces, which came from the same place 


\ccording to the description given, the 
pleces came trom a tomb in the Cheng 
tu-fu district, Province of Szechwan. 





LINTEL FROM A 


Y WEI TOMB ENTRANCE 


Tut early Chinese tomb — entrance 
which has been put up in Room Eo of thi 
Department of Far Eastern Art, was pur- 
hased trom a dealer Peking and is not 
he result of a scientific excavation. It 


advantage if the whole 
and drawn in 


would have been an 
construction had been seen 


its Original place before removal, but this 
not being the case, we have to make the 
best of the description and explanations 
given bv the dealer, which are fairly clear 


and agree amongst themselves 


We found in Peking two entrances or 
gateways, each consisting of a_ slightly 
ittened semicircular stone or lintel, 


resting on stone jambs and kept in place 
D\ dowels: one gate had sill, the 
other sill had been left in place at the time 


stone 


of the excavation, it mav have been too 
much damaged to take away. These 
lintels, jambs, and the one sill are decorated 


with a verv elaborate design cut in outline 


CHINESE T 


OMB 


ENTRANCI 


In a cave a wall had been built of har 
blue-gray bricks, partitioning off a part 
intended for two tomb chambers, each o 
which had an entrance formed bv _ th 
above-mentioned gates These two en- 
trances stood close together and between 
the two stone lintels was the fresco The 
statement about the position of the fresco 
is borne out by the painted mouldings 
which follow the curves of the lintel 

The semicircular stones hav urious 
square holes near the lower border. Thes 


were evidently alwavs intended to be ther: 


because they form part of the ornament 
that is, decorative leaves surround the 
opening. What the use of these holes 
mav have been ts difficult to sav; they 
look as if they once might have held th 
rings or supports of a curtain rod, the hang- 
ing closing the entrance to the tomb 
chamber. 

The two stone entrances described are 
very similar; only the designs which cover 
the stones are different The Museum 


oT hei 
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entrances, the 
though 


missing. 


icguired one of these one 


the 
this particular one the sill 1s 


which has handsomer design 
Rubbings from the stones of both entrances 


WOT 


taken to show the designs 











DOOR JAMBS 
FROM A CHINESE TOMB ENTRANCE 
[he tomb entrance has been put up 
mounted in dark wood, and the fresco, 
which once stood above, 1s now placed 


in the center of the entrance, where it can 
be better seen 
Phe semicircular lintel 1s decorated with 


t broad band of five panels across the lower 
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SEUM OF ARI 
part. Each panel is filled with svmbolic 
animals and he top part has q 
n the middle and phoe. 
nixes on both sides. 

The door 


SC rolls. 


large ogre’s head 


are decorated On th 
front with a of five medallions be- 
ginning and ending with a horned ogre’s 
head; the medallions formed by a 


jambs 


series 


running 
animals, 
facing the entrance, ar 
decorated with a 
pear-shaped medallions, suspended 
from an ogre’s head and resting on another 
he ornament ts freel\ 
fully traced, but it ts beautiful in 
composition and most skilfully 
The surface of the stone has been slighth 
blackened with Indian ink to 
incised lines to show up white and to make 
the design more visible. 

The wall which surrounded 
trances was built up from hard blue-gray 
bricks of the same type as the Han tiles 
This wall was covered first with a rough 
coat of plaster and then with a thin coat 
of fine plaster on which the fresco was 
painted. It possible to learn 
whether more covered the rest of 
the walls, but it seems likely that, judging 
from what remains of the painted mould- 
ings, stone architecture was simply painted 


also. contain. svmbolic 


SCTE I] 
The inner 
similarly 


sides, 


series Of seven 


also 


and none too care- 
Very 


designed 


allow. the 


these en- 


Was nol 


Iresco 


on the walls just as we have seen it done 
in more recent Vears. 

The fresco represents Buddha in a red 
and green robe standing on a lotus flower 
on the spot from which two arches spring; 
in his left hand he seems to hold the sacred 
jewel, the right is extended downward; 
behind the head, of which the features are 
drawn in red lines, is a bright green halo 
with a border of red flames; behind the 
body is a heart-shaped white halo also 
with a red flame border, and red and green 
ravs go out from behind these halos 

The fresco as it was found at the Peking 
dealer’s, cut in two equal parts, was in 
fairly good condition, but most fragile; 
the thin laver of fine plaster on which tt 
was painted crumbled away in many places 
at the slightest blow and the paint had 
permeated only very little into the plaster 
Fortunately the solid block of bricks about 
6 inches thick was very firm and the trans- 
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portation was more successful than we had | sixth century; it Is very interesting and vas the 
dared to hope unusual, free and flowing as the decorations ve iter 

On arrival here it was necessary to join ot the period of the Six Dvnasties are, King Hi 
the two fragments, which fitted exactly; evidently the product of a high civilization hancell 
the cut was filled in as well as the different the origin of which ts as vet not clear. caso 
places where the original plaster had Ihe stone dates the Buddhistic fresco | combi 
dropped off, and the irregular shape was it is very different from the paintings of | overeign 
straightened out to a_ perfect square. \junta, 1s nearer to those found by Sir | 61 | 


Instead of covering the restored parts Aurel Stein in Kotan, and still more like |sayence 
the frescoes found near Turtan in. th 


north of the Province of Sinkiang by A 


\rchbish 





B ec ke 


von | ecog This stvle of Buddhistic and | s chan 
Manichaean painting seems to have been e bi 
general all over northern China and is | pccen 
closely connected with the frescoes on thi vor Uy 
walls of the Corean tombs near Chinampo | je chur 
and the frescoes of Horiuji in Nara, Japan, nd stat 
While in all these places the later Buddhis- | yay wel 
tic painting developed in a very different ll 1s 

stvle, the Coreans in their hermit kingdom < it 
seem to have stuck in most conservative neell 
fashion to the early stvle; paintings of th : tI 


end of the Koral period, fourteenth cen 


- roh 


tury, and even later Corean paintings 





mas 

show intimate relation with our. sixth- , 
century Chinese fresco nted 
> ; B R ICE NA 
A RELIOQUARY OF SAINT : snons 


PIHOMAS BECKET MADE FOR et 
JOHN OF SALISBURY 

















Sery 

\\ ILL. no man free me from this pes- an 

tilent priestr’’ cried Henry II of Eng- oe 

land—so, at least, runs the storyv—1in hot 94 

anger at Thomas Becket, Archbishop of _ 

Canterbury Perhaps rhetorical ques- tic 

eetered “Elden: tions were not common at Henry S court, s fort 

eeidad 5: pti: ida hacis In any case, four knights sped off to Can- tv h 

terburv, and there, in his own cathedral, nse 0 

murdered the Piimate of England This Matter 

with a neutral tint, it was considered an was in 1170. Three years later, the mar- wired 

advantage to retrace the lines where miss- — tyred archbishop was canonized Const 

ing, and to fill them in with color in order Saint Thomas Becket was born at Lon-  ] tion of 

to get as much as possible the effect of the don, about the vear 1118. His stormy ccord| 

original painting [he restoration was career commenced peacefully enough, when restrict 

done, however, in a line technique entirel\ as a well-educated youth of some twenty- The Cx 

different from the original painting, in three vears he entered the service of Arch- crown 

consequence easily distinguished, and in bishop Theobald of Canterbury The Becket 

water colors which a sponge can remove archbishop recognized Becket’s ability by uncom) 

at anv time emploving him in many delicate negotia- to sign 

Phe style of the ornament on the stones — tions and by bestowing upon him several Becket 

is of the Wei period, that is, about the preferments, the most important of which Englan 
220 
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was the archdeaconship of Canterbury. 


eater honors soon followed. In 1155, 
King Henry II appointed Becket High 


iChancellor of England, in which capacity 
showed himself both capable and loval 
combination duly appreciated by 
gvereign. Archbishop Theobald died in 
61. The through the 
nluence of the King, Becket was elected 
\rchbishop of Canterbury. 
Becket, now primate of England as well 


his 


following vear, 


chancellor, had not sought his new 
fice, but had vielded only to the King’s 
qistence. Henrv did not look with 


wor upon the growing independence of 
hechurch. Yet a conflict between church 
and state Was a serious matter, and Henry 
mav well have wished a friend at church as 
“at court He thought to secur 
s, it would seem, by 
hancellor to the archbishopric of Canter- 
in the English 


yell as 
the election of his 
urv, the highest position 
But af Henn 


Thomas Becket to be his partisan in mat- 


durch counted 


upon 





rs ecclesiastic, he was speedily disap- 
nted 

Becket resigned the chancellorship, and 
gave himself whole-heartedly to his new 


responsibilities. In Tennyson’s drama 


Ket SaVvs: 


| served our Theobald well when | was 


with him; 


| served King Henry well as Chancellor: 


lam his no more, and | must serve the 
Church.” 
isceticism) replaced the magnificence of 


sformer life at court The King’s hos- 


tlitv he soon incurred by his zealous de- 





nse of the prerogatives of the Church 
to a head when Henry 
wired the assent of the bishops to the 
Constitutions of Clarendon,” a compila- 
laws and customs, 


came re- 


tion of certain ancient 
according to the King’s assertion, which 
stricted the authority of the Church 
The Constitutions forced the issue between 
frown and mitre. After some vacillation, 








becket determined upon an attitude of 
uncompromising and refused 
Bitterly persecuted by the King, 


resistance, 
10 sign. 
Becket was compelled to flee secretly from 
tngland in 1104 
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Saint Thomas took refuge in France 
where he was received both by King Louts 
VII and by Pope Alexander III, who was 
then at Sens. 

tions went on 


archbishop, but it was not until 1170 that 


negotia- 
and 


For several vears 


between king, pope, 


some kind of a reconciliation was patched 


up, and Saint Thomas returned to England 


During Becket’s absence in- France 
Henrv had had his son crowned by the 
Archbishop of York. According to cus- 
tom and law, the ceremony should have 


Archbishop of Can 


obtained 


been performed by the 
terbur\ Becket 
the 
the Bishops of London and otf 


ads 


primate 


Ln ition oft 


excommunk 
Salisburt 


from Pope 


who had taken part in the corona 
the suspension of the Ar 
Upon his landing in Engla 


fused to absolve the b shops, even at the 


lt IS SUPPOst 


request ol the King 


refusal was the immediate cause of his 
murder. How far Henry was direct! 
responsible tor the traged \\ ) rr 


on December 20, 1170, has never if 
termined, but he least did penang 
martvrs tomb In 1220 the bor 
Saint Thomas Becket were raised thi 
crvpt where they had been bur 1a 
after his murder nd bv order of Ku 
Henry II] were depos splendid 
shrine which became one of the most popu 
lar objects « pil rin Ss rin t! 
Middl Va S 

Saint Thomas was attended at t tin 
of his assassination bv his. cross-bear 
Edward Grim, and by his secretar lol 
of Salisbury The latter stood so clos 
to his friend and master that | W: 


mart 
Nartvers 


spattered with thi 
this 


drops ot he collected in two vials 


which, later on, he gave to the cathedra 
of Chartres.’ John of Salisbury had been 
Archbishop Theobald’s secretary as well 
as Becket’s. He was one ol mos 
cultured scholars of his dav, distinguis! 

both as a scholastic writer and as a diplo 
matist After Becket’s deatl he re 


mained at Canterbury until 1174, when h 


Was appointed treasurer of Exeter Cathe 


Cartulaire de Notre-Dame de Chartre rit 
». 201. Ouoted by FE. Mal irt re 
\ TIL siécle, p. 378, not 
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dral Iwo vears later, in 1176, he was treasure of Chartres, but it is_ perhay 
made Bishop of Chartres. He died in © sufficient honor to have in our collection 


1180, having been active during his episco- 
pate in spreading the cult of the sainted 
martyr, whose blood, through John’s gift, 
Evidence of 
was held 1s 


treasured at Chartres. 


esteem in which the reli 


Was 
the 
afforded by 
windows in the cathedral. 
window, with scenes from the life ot 


of the large stained glass 
[his important 
Saint 


ons 


Thomas Becket, was given to the church 
part of the thirteenth century 
by the Tanners, Saint Thomas 
Becket was not the patron saint of tanners, 


in the early 
but as 
the choice of subject was evidently due to 
a desire to honor the precious relic which 
the church possessed 

In the Pierpont Morgan Collection there 
small reliquary of silver gilt’ with 
niello decoration, which, to judge from an 
inscription on the box, contained 
some of the blood of Saint 


| hope to show that this reliquary 


Is a 


once 
Thomas Becket. 
l Was 


made for John of Salisbury, sometime 
between 1174 and 1170, when he was 
treasurer of Exeter, presumably to hold 


the two vials of the blood of Saint Thomas. 
Whether this was the reliquary presented 
to Chartres, | can not say. Very possibly 
it was, although a new reliquary may have 


been made later to receive the relic. 
Today there is no reliquary of Saint 
Thomas Becket at Chartres. During 
the French Revolution, the treasury of 


Chartres was pillaged, and the reliquary 
may have disappeared then, or even earlier, 
since the church had suffered previous 
depredations. It would be interesting 
to be able to prove that the Morgan reli- 
formed part of the famous 


quary once 


Illustrated and briefly described in the 
Catalogue of the Collection of Jewels and 
Precious Works of Art, the Property of ]. Pier- 
pont Morgan, by G. C. Williamson. The in- 
scription on the back panel of the box is in- 
correctly transcribed and the bearers of St 
I homas’ body are not identified. Mr. William- 
son assigns the reliquary to French workman- 
ship of the beginning of the thirteenth century 
No information as to the previous history of the 
reliquary is given, save that it figured in the sale 
of the collection of M. Louis Germeau, Paris, 
1905. The catalogue offers no further 
particulars, although the piece is there correctly 
assigned to the twelfth century 


sale 


so beautiful an example of twellth-centur 
craftsmanship and one which through ; 
and approximat 
date 1s of such exceptional interest.” 

he Morgan reliquary is a small oblon 
box a pyramidal cover surmount 
by alarge ruby. The cover is hinged, and 
although there is no lock, can be fastened} 
by a cord passing through the tongue an 
staples on the front of the box and the tw 


associations closely 


with 


“ears”? on either side of the ruby. Th 
entire height of the coffer is 2! inches} 

oe 
the height of the box alone, 1} inches] 


3 


the length, 2{ inches; and the width, 1 


inches. It is important to note that insid 


the box there was originally a thin par 


tition, of which only traces 


dividing it into two equal parts. T| 
contributes to our beliet that the box wz 


now remain | 


designed to hold the two vials of John 
Salisbury. 

The reliquary ts made of silver, | 
gilt, and decorated with designs in niel 
The designs are engraved on the si 
and the incisions filled in with a blac 
“enamel” or composition of 
copper, and sulphur. Benvenuto Cellini’s 
treatise on the goldsmith’s art may be 
extended description 


sil ver, lead 


consulted for an 
the tec hnique of niello. 

The front panel of the box shows t 
the saint. At the mght} 
knights, wearing hauberks | | 
mail or scale armor; two of them carry | 
swords. These knights are Reginald Fitz 
urse, William de Tracy, and Richard 
sret. The fourth knight, Hugh de More 
ville, held the entrance to the transept 0 
the cathedral during the murder, and for 
this reason is not represented with th 


assassination of 


are three 


others. One of the knights has just struc 
Saint [Thomas on the head with his sword | 
The inscription reads, s. TOMAS. OCCIDIT 


(Saint Thomas dies On the front oi th 


cover, above this scene, an angel 1s repre | 


sented holding a cross and bending ove! 
with hand raised in blessing as if to er 
courage Saint Thomas. 
The burial of the saint is pictured on | 
The reliquary is exhibited in a floor cas 
Gallery 3, the Pierpont Morgan Wing 


ele) | 
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the back of the box. Two monks support Chartres, the probability is that the reli- 
the body of the martyr. The principal quary was made to his order, and when he 
inscription reads, SANGUIS. E.s. TOM (Blood — was treasurer of Exeter, between 1174 and 
from St. Thomas). 1176 
Above the monk at the right, and separ- Continuing the description, we may note 
ated from the main inscription by the head on the cover, above the scene just des- 


of Saint Thomas, a small letter E. 
[his | take to be the initial letter of the 
name of Edward Grim, one of the witnesses, 
it will be remembered, of the saint’s mar- 
tvrdom. If this correct, the bearer 
supporting the head of Saint Thomas may 


1S 


1S 


cribed, an angel who carries in his arms the 
soul of the martyr figured as a nude child 
On each short side of the box an angel ts 
represented. The corresponding sides of 
the cover are decorated with balanced 


designs of leaves and flowers 











thus be identified as Edward Grim What was the nationality of the artist 
| hd? ik ied 
$ 
+ li. aie 
; 
| i 
} 
| 
RELIQUARY OF ST. THOMAS BECKET 
SILVER WITH NIELLO DECORATION 
Ihe other bearer | wish to identify as) Surviving examples of the orfevrerie of 
John of Salisbury on the evidence of an the twelfth century are not plentiful at 


inscription placed to the left of the figure 
and separate from the main_ lettering. 
The inscription, unfortunately somewhat 
injured, is composed of the letter | followed 
by a sign of contraction and a small letter 
I. This, | believe, is an abbreviation for 
lesserarius, or John (of Salis- 
It is reason- 


lohannes 
bury), Treasurer (of Exeter). 
able to assume, since the artist has given 
Prominence to the two clerics and taken 
pains to identify them, that the reliquary 
was made either for Edward Grim or for 
John of Salisbury. Since the reliquary 
appears to have been designed to contain 
the two which we know John ot 
Salisbury later to 


vials 


pe ssessed and pave 


tu 


best, and the niello work of this period is 
material 


extremely rare, so that lack of 


for comparison makes the question most 
difficult to answer. But the vigorous 
quality of the drawing, the fine sense ol 


form and decoration which this reliquary 


exhibits, warrant at least a tentative as- 
signment to the French school 

Io those interested in the life of the 
martyred archbishop of Canterbury, this 
little reliquary will not fail to appeal 


through its historical and religious associa- 
tions. But there many who know 
nothing of Saint and to 


are 
Thomas 


Be & ke ai 


whom these associations are consequently 


meaningless [his is no hindrance. how 
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to the full enjovment of the beauty of 


evel 
lorm and decoration which this reliquary 
to an unusual degree exhibits. The appre- 


ciation of so remarkable a masterpiece ot 


} 


decorative art does not depend on one’s 


lack of knowledge, of me- 


KNOW le dge, Or 


diaeval history: it is a matter of sensitive- 


ness to aesthetic values 


If we examine the reliquary trom this 
first delight, 
will be in its simple and well-proportioned 
with gently 
to the severe, 
Its shape 


the 


point of view our perhaps, 


form. The pyramidal cover 


sloping lines, gives variety 
rectangular mass of the box 


admirably chosen for 


Moreover, IS 

effective display of the large ruby which 
crests the cover and receives this promi- 
nence not only because its glowing color 
offers a brilliant contrast to the black and 
silver of the niello, but also because it Is 


the precious relic of 


an obvious svmbol ot 


Saint Thomas Phe torm of the reliquary 
s emphasized and its surfaces enriched 
by the narrow beading which outlines the 


1:47 aa 
flerent parts 


Niello rer 


on such small objects a 


good effect 
Ena- 


coration appears to 


s this coffer 


silver, the designs art 


fixed and 


meled in black on 


learly seen, vet do not appear 


monotonous because of the “liveliness 


lue to the play of light The artist t 
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whom we owe the Becket reliquaryv shows 
himself a master of the technique of nielk 
using a firm line and bold contrasts, without 
fussiness or unnecessary elaborations. 

\s to the designs themselves, the figures 
and inscriptions are skilfully placed within 
the fields at the artist’s disposal, and th 
scale is well suited to the proportions of the | 
The two cover designs with flora 
foliage motives are particularh 
The drawing of the figures js 


| hes 


box 
and 
beautitul 





abstract, but informed with lite. | 
simplifications of form and movement, | 
while they represent a wide departur 


from the photographic accuracy so often 
mistaken by the ignorant for good drawing 
have enabled the artist to tell the ston 
of Saint Thomas with forcible directness 
No 


Three 


time 1s wasted over unessentials 
armored death 

venerable bishop; two monks carry off th 
mar- 


this rell- 


knights do to 


body: angels attend and receive the 


tvr’s soul If for nothing else, 


quary would be interesting as an exampl 


of economy of means in narration. But 
in addition to this quality of vivid illustra- 
the 


form and line quite independent ot 


tion artist has achieved beat 


on | 


sentation, which amply reward our 


Spe ction 


t 




















RELIQUARY, SILVER AND NIELLO 
PANEL SHOWING THE BURIAL 
OF ST. THOMAS BECKET 
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CS js 
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‘tur 

fter 

ing A CATALOGUE OF MEXICAN MA- In the new issue, several changes hay 
toy | JOLICA The Museum has just placed been made in the format but chiefly in 
ISS. | on sale a Catalogue of its collection of the illustrations, which have been = so 
ials Mexican maiolica,’ which, in an edition arranged and grouped as to emphasize 
hn a1 of 1.000 copies, is the gift of Mrs. Robert the divisions of the text and the character 
the |} W. de Forest, bv whom the collection it- of the potter's ornament. To this latter 
1a | lf was given in IOI! end, also, drawings made by Edward 
elt | The collection has already been described Edwards of the most characteristic motives 
ple | inthe BULLETIN.” It is, perhaps, the most of the several periods have been used as 
But | mportant assemblage there is of this most headbands and as a design for the cover. 
'Ta- | interesting and surprising development of | While the designs found on the Mexican 
Ol} the potter’s art which has taken place in maiolica, to the experienced student of 
re- | the Americas since the evolution of the design, will recall this or that in Spanish, 


{ 


| aboriginal Indian unglazed pottery. An __ Italian, or Chinese art, they will be found 
count of this tin-glazed ware and its to have much that ts original, inventivi 


| history is given in an interesting introduc- and of real beauty, like the insect and 
tion to the catalogue by the late Dr vegetable forms found in the tattooed 
Edwin AtLee Barber, Director of the — stvles, and their study will amply repay 
Pennsvivania Museum, which will stand those who are seeking for new and ul 
s the authoritative work on the subject hackneved motives. 
| Dr. Barber also prepared the descriptions 
of the pieces. SATURDAY EVENING CLOSING Until 
further notice, the Museum will be closed 


The Catalogue was prepared in 1911 for 
aloan exhibition of the collection made by 

| the Hispanic Society of America, and was 
ssued as one of its regular publications; 


on Saturdays at 6 p. m. instead of 10 p. m 
as customarily. 


\ Museum Lecture. By invitation of 


but upon the presentation of the collection 
the Trustees, Howard Russell Butler, N.A 


to the Metropolitan Museum the Hispanic 
| Society generously transferred the right of 
| publication to it. 


will give an account of his experiences in 
painting the solar eclipse of 1918, in the 
Lecture Hall of the Museum, on Monday 


| ‘The Metropolitan Museum of Art. The afternoon, November 4, at quarter past 
| Emily Johnston de Forest Collection of Mexican four o’clock. It will be illustrated by the 
Maiolic > one a : om, ie “ 
laiolica. Catalogue by Edwin AtLee Barber paintings and drawings of the eclipse made 


| First exhibited at the Hispanic Society of 

| America, February 18 to March 19, 1911 by Mr. Butler, as well as by lantern slides. 
New York, 1918. xxii, 41 pp. il. pl. Octavo The lecture will be open to the publi 
Price, 25 cents without tickets. 

The entrance to the Lecture Hall is on 


*BULLETIN, June, tglt, p. 135; July, 1917, p. 
Fifth Avenue opposite Eighty-third Street 


| 160; October, 1917, p. 200 
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EXHIBITION 
The celebration of September sixth as 
Lafavette-Marne Day was marked at the 
Museum by the opening, in the 
Recent Accessions, of a small exhibition 
ot objects of historical interest 
with the life of General Lafayette. Th 
closing of the exhibition 
poned till October 31 in 


LAFAYETTI VEEMORIAI 


Room for 
associated 


has been post- 
deference to re- 
quests 

The material shown falls naturally into 


two groups: those objects assoc ited with 
the voung Lafavette as hi 
the time of his first visit to America, and 
those connected with his second visit in 


1024-10525 


App ared at 


amounted 
triumphal progress through 


when his journey 

virtually to a 

the country 
One group is surmounted by a_ silken 


guard of Louis 
he time of the 


standard ot the 
France at t 


flag, the 


AVI, 


first visit 


King of 
above the second group hangs a 
flag of design similar to that first used 

the emblem of the United States. In each 
group are bronze 
engravings 


1 


portraits of the period, 
showing particular scenes of 
Lafavette’s life, miniatures, prints, and 
relics Of various sorts 


by Matthew 
stands on 


\ portrait painted 
Jouett 
an easel opposite the entrance 


Harris 1788-1827 
and in two small table cases are the map 
and silver container presented to General 
l_afavette by the Governor of South Caro- 
lina, Wedgwood portraits, snufl 
set with medallion portraits, a miniature 
and two bronze plaquettes 


DOXeS 


On IVOry 


The objects represent typical expres- 
admiration 
many in- 
eventful life, 


which he dedicat to the cause of de- 


sions in art of contemporary 
for Latayette, and suggest 
teresting 1 mee in his 
mocracy in the “P world as well as in 
the new 
CHANGES IN THE CASI 
During the 
ten vears the 


GALLERIES 
constant changes of the last 
classical sculptural casts hav 
through manv_ vicissitudes lo 
present arrangement 
gaps which the 


passed 
understand their 
and the many 
now shows, it may be well to recall their 
histor, In simultaneousl\ 
ation of the 


collection 
recent 1905, 


with the public Catalogue ot 


ty 
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Casts, the whole collection was 
chronologically in progressive 
occupying Galleries I: C 
then 
our exceptionally representatis e collection 


least 1f was an attempt to make our 


arranged 
sequence 


material more 
arrival 
desira- 


it had been before. In 1914 the 
of the Altman Collection and the 
bility of exhibiting it immediately in ade. 
juarters, made it necessary to vacat 
the lasies formerly occupied by th 
instruments. The latter wer 
Galleries [: C thereby 
fourth-century, Hellenistic, 
Since it was thought 


que ite 


musical 

placed in 26-20, 
ousting the 
and Roman casts. 
that not all of these could well be with- 
drawn trom exhibition without considerabl 

loss to students, they were given temporar 
galleries, causing 


overcrowding, and 


homes in the other cast 
nowever, considerable 
psetting the 
some 


chronological arrangement 
relief was secured by the remova 
Egyptian casts and the prehistoric 
reproductions trom Galleries 18 
rooms could 

and be made to accommo- 
Hellenistic casts. But 
again for the 


ot the 
Greek 
and 20, so that those two 
thrown into one 
date Roman and 


soon thev had to make way 


lassical bronzes, which needed 
arrange- 


collection of « 
temporary quarters pending thet 
ment in the new 
with the opening of the 
Roman and Hellenistic casts 
moved back again 

Meanwhile, the 
and the fact that there 
chronological sequence in their 
arrangement had proved confusing and 
had naturally evoked criticism. The onl\ 
alternative was to remove from exhibition 
number of the 
more satistactors 


wing. Then 
classical wing, the 


could bi 


N lassi al 


crowded condition ol 


the casts was no 


longer a 


a further large casts and 
arrange the rest in a 
manner. This plan has now been tried 


fiftv-seven casts being withdrawn from 


exhibition, making a total of 239 as against 
551 which are still in the galleries. The 
sequence has 
‘ginning with 
Assvrian casts, 


again been 
Gallery 19 
continuing 


chronological 

ntroduced, be 
containing the 
through Galleries 21 to 25 with the archaic, 
fifth-century, and fourth- 
and ending with Gallery 


transitional, 
examples, 


centut 


18-29. Even} 
the space was inadequate to contain | 


available to the public than | wa affo 
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§ in which Hellenistic and Roman casts 
are shown 
Naturally, it 
have a valuable 


deprive the public of so great a 


when we 
to 
part of it, 
character 
lor com- 


seems a. pity, 


collection of casts, 


specially as its representative 
would afford real opportunity 
parative study, and would thus admirably 
originals; 


supplement our collection of 


for with a first-rate collection of originals 


nd a representative collection of casts our 


METROPOLITAN 
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over the entire management of the restau- 
rant. It was then determined, since good 
digestion depends upon pleasant environ- 


ment quite as much as upon wholesom« 


cooking, that not only should the cuisine 
be good, but that the restaurant itselt 


should be improved in appearance 


Any architectural changes were, of cours¢ 


out of the question in these war times, 
but during the past summer a decided 
improvement has been effected through 
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issical department could) supply the 
mecessary material tor serious study of 
dassical art in this country We can 


ny hope that the future will give us this 


pportunity. 


CLOSING OF GALLERY I] D3. The room 
nthe second floor, D3, in which Oriental 
tugs have been exhibited, is being redeco- 
rated and will be closed to the public dur- 
ng the month of October. 


THE Near 
the western end of the Hall of Casts is the 
the Museum Restaurant. 

ve the Museum 
restaurant and tea 


RESTAURANT REDECORATED. 


stairway 
During many 
maintained a 
the convenience ot 
Early last winter 


to 
has 
for 


ars, 
room 
Visitors 
the 


| 
OOW 


Museum 1 
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RESTAURANT 


the use of paint, chintz, and the exhibition 
of some original works of art 
Conspicuous among the latter are ten 


paper, mad 


large panels of scenic wall 
about 1830-40, probably at the famous 
Zuber factories in Alsace. The design 


is called Réves de bonheur, or Dreams of 


Happiness. Sauntering on the terrace of a 


beautiful park or forming graceful groups 


on the lawn, romantic figures in operati 
costume idle away the hours against a 
background of luxuriant trees through 


be seen, here and there, castles 


which may 


and ornamental waters. <A few pieces of 
early nineteenth-century furniture repeat 
the “‘note” of this interesting old wall 
paper, and with them are shown two sculp 
tures of the period—an ornamental vas 


and, at the foot of the = stairs 


/ 
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nn Gibson 


Trellis-work and tlower boxes decorat: 
the windows of the restaurant looking 
nto the court lhe windows are draped 
with tains « sea-green linen, with 
borders nd Valances O old-fashioned 

untz with brightly colored flowers on a 
lark garnet ground. The plaster walls 


ht cream color The 


bles and chairs have been painted a 

rmonious shade of green, which has also 
been introduced in the lighting fixtures 
with their bell-shaped shades of glass 
lecorated with a grape vine pattern \ 
irge urn of Sheffield plate and some old 
band boxes with quaint decorations con- 
tribute to the effect 

Opening trom the restaurant are th 


and the men’s smoking 


l roon 


oom The latter has been completely 
redecorated; the walls painted a_ light 
veutral color, and tl windows draped 
with heerful chintz of flowers and birds 
imid bright green leaves The room 1s 
furnished with Windsor chairs and several 
| ' ) > . 14 ] 
ibles, to which have been added a few 


as a Dutch painted cabinet 
\merican mirror. 


ance Ol a MuseumM restaurant 


presents many difficulties. Unlike other 
staurants, only one meal a dav ts served, 


those who wish 


Irom 


merely a light and inexpensive luncheon 
to those who expect the same possibility 
of choice that a large restaurant offers 
Ihe increased cost of supplies owing to 
war conditions, has further complicated 
the situation, but the Museum 1s striving 


LIST 


TROPOLITAN 


ARI 


MUSEUM OI 


to do it It can be greatly aided 


others 
extend 


s best 


members and interested in th 


Museum will generous patronag 


to the restaurant, which 1s open dally ; 
twe ve (on Sundavs, at one), for lunche 
a da-carts fternoon tea 1s served 


re taken until one half hour befor 


orders a 


closing time Special arrangements m: 
be made for the entertainment of larg 
parties by consulting, in advance, 
manager of the restaurant. It ts hop 
tha under new management and wit 
new decorations, the restaurant w 
prove nol only ad convenience, as in 
past, but one of the pleasant featur 
visit to the Museum 
DURING THE PREPARATIONS for the pres 


ent Liberty Loan drive the Museum offer 
al district committee to erect 


} 
To LOK 


the 





in front of its building two substantial b 


of such the 


boards dimensions as 1 com- 


mittee might direct In making this offer 


the hope was expressed that the posters | 
be placed there would be artist 


recognition of 


acter and if possible a 


work our artists were doing to help tl 
) 
campaign. By the coOdperation thus es- 


tablished the committee selected for 

purpose the two large pictures which w 
painted in front of-the Public Libr: 
the fi and third davs of drive 
“Belgium” by James Montgomer 
in’’ by Henry Reuterdahl 


iT\ 


rst the 
Flagg 
and ‘Great Brita 
[hese are now in place, and thev show 
what a fine result has been | 
to do 


the publ 


admirably 


duced by allowing 
part in stirring 


in the Fourth Liberty 


painters 
the interest of 
Loan. 
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Cl 
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BULLETIN OF THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 

CLASS OBJEC] SOU RCE 
WoopWORK AND FuRNI- dow sash, early XVIII cent two 
TURE doorways, doorway and exterior cor- 
nice, and paneling of a room, XVIII 
cent interior trim, woodwork, arch- 
way, and doorway, early XIX cent 

\merican Purchase 
LOCATION OBJECI SOU RCI 


*T wo crayon drawings, 
Immigrant, and A 


Peasant 


by John Singer Sargent 


The Scotch 
Dalmatian 
Lent by Miss Ruth Draper 


CALENDAR OF LECTURES 


OCTOBER | NOVEMBER IO 
ktober I Gallery lalk For Public School 
Teachers Museum Instructors 3:45 P.M 
6 Salespeople s Seminar Grace Cornell 2:30- 4:30 P.M 
Story Hour Anna Curtis Chandler 3:00 P.M 
The Greek Theatre Frank Bigelow Tarbell 
University of Chicago 4:00 P.M 
11 Salespeople’s Seminar Grace Cornell 10:00 ‘ 
13 Salespeople’s Seminar Grac rnel 2:30- 4:30 P.M 
Story-Hour Anna C. Chandler 5 M 
The Modern Theatre George P. Baker 
Harvard University 4:00 { 
16 An Egyptian Cinderella (For the Blind) Anna C. Chandler 2:00 P.M 
18 Salespeople’s Seminar Grace Cornell 0:00 A.M 
20 Salespeople’s Seminar Grace Cornell 2°30- 4:36 A 
Story-Hour Anna C. Chandler 300 A 
Some Masterpieces of Greek Sculpture Clarence H. Youn 
Columbia University $:00 A 
25 Salespeople’s Seminar Grace Cornell 10:00 A. M 
20 ~Early Christian and Byzantine Art Edith R. Abbot 2:30 P.M 
\ Visit to the Parthenon (For the Deat Jane B. Walker oo 
27. Salespeople’s Seminar Grace Cornell 2:30- 4:30 P.M 
Story-Hour Anna C. Chandler 3:00 
Greek and Roman Industrial Art Gisela M. A. Richter 4:00 { 
30 The Statue which Came to Life (For the 
Blind Anna C. Chandler 2:00 M 
November 1 Salespeople’s Seminar Grace Cornell 10:00 A.M 
2 Story-Hour for Children of Members Anna C. Chandler 10:30 { 
| he Development of Western | uropean 
\rt Edith R. Abbot 2:30 P 
Esthetic Principles Henry Rutgers Marshal $:00 P.M 
3 Salespeople’s Seminar Grace Cornell 2:30- 4:30 P.M 
Story-Hour Anna C. Chandler 3:00 | 
Roman Painting Gisela M. A. Richter 4:00 P.M 
4 Painting the Solar Eclipse of 1918 Howard Russell Butler 4:15 { 
5 Salespeople’s Seminar Grace Cornell 10:00 { 
g Story-Hour for Children of Members Anna C. Chandler 10:30 A.M 


Ideals of the XIII] Century 
The Gods in Egyptian Art 
10 Salespeople’s Seminar 
Story-Hour 
Daily Life of the Ancient Egyptians 


‘ 
Not yet placed on Exhibition 


Edith R 
Mrs. Grant Williams 


\bbot 


Grace Cornell 2:30- 4:30 1 
Anna C. Chandler 00 P.M 
Bernice M. Cartland 4:00 P.M 
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BENEFACTORS, who contribute or devise $50,000 


FELLOWS IN PERPETUITY, Who contribute 5,000 
FELLOWS FOR LIFE, who contribute 1,000 
FELLOWSHIP MEMBERS, Who pay an- 

nually 100 
SUSTAINING MEMBERS, Who pay annually 25 
ANNUAL MEMBERS, who pay annually 10 


PRIN ILEGES.—AII members are entitled to the 


following privileges 


icket admitting the member and his family, 

ae non-resident friends, on Mondays and Fridays 
len complimentary tickets a year, each of 
which admits the bearer once, on lakes Monday 


or Friday 
An invitation to any 
by the Trustees at the 


general rec 
Museum 


eption given 


RTISS JAME 


The BULLETIN and a copy of the Annual Re 
port 
\ set of all handbooks published lor genera 


distribution, upon rec at the Museum 

In at sere to the privileges to which a 
nembers are entitled, Sustaining and 
yy nt upon request, doub 
the numb & of tickets to the Museum accorded 
to Annual Members; their families are included 
in the invitation to any general reception, and 
whenever their subscriptions in the aggregat 
amount to $1,000 they shall be 
elected Fellows for Life, and to become member 
of the Corporation For further particulars 
iddress the Secretary 


\DMISSION 
The Museum is open daily 
P.M. (Sunday from I PM. to 6 P.M 
until 0 P.M 
On Monday and Friday an admission fee 
25 cents is charged to all except members and 
holders of complimentary 


juest 


classes ol 


Fellowship vers have 


Irom I A.M. to; 
Satur 


tickets 


Children under seven years of age are not 
admitted unless accompanied by an adult 


Members are admitted on 

entation of their tickets 

members’ complimentary tickets are 
pay day 


one admittance on a 


pay days on pres- 
Persons 
entitled t 


holding 


EXPERT Gl 
visitors, and tea 
tions of the Museum under exper 
may secure the ser\ members 
application to the Secretary. An 
1 preferably be made 

mbers and 
in the public schools of New York City, as we 
under their guidance. To a 
twenty-five cents per person 
made with a minimum charge 


IDANCI 
Members chers desiring 
see the collec 
ices Ol 
of the staff on 
appointment shoul 
to teachers 


[his service is free to me 


as to. pupils 
others a charge of 
will be » of one dollar 
an hour 
PRIVII 
For special privileges 
pupils, and art students; 
brary, classrooms, 
tern slides, and 


leaflet 


EGES TO STUDENTS 
extended to 

and for use of the Li 
study rooms, collection of lan 


= 
Museum collections, see 


teacher 


speci 


photo- 
addressed t 
ior 


necessary i 


Requests for permits to copy and 
graph in the Museum should be 
the Secretary. No permits are 
hing and for taking snapshots with hand 
cameras. Permits are issued for all days except 
Saturday afternoons, Sundays, and legal hol 
days. For further information, see special leaflet 


PUBLICATIONS 
CATALOGUES published by the 
PHOTOGRAPHS of all 


Museum, made by the 


sketc 


Museum and 
th 


uit 


onging to 
Museum photographer 


objec ts bel 


and by other photographers, are on sale at the 
Fifth Avenue entrance and at the head of the 


Lists will be sent on application 
y be addressed to the Secretary 


main staircase 
Orders by mail ma 


RESTAURANT 
A restaurant located in the basement on tht 
north side of the main building is open trom 


12 M. toa half hour before closing time. 


entitled to be 
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ENTER 
ACCEPT 


